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ART AND THE NATION 

In an article on "Art in Indiana" re- 
cently published in The Outlook Mrs. 
Ella B. Johnston tells of how a group of 
school children, who were visiting an ex- 
hibition of paintings in Ft. Wayne, were 
asked, first, how many knew of Lincoln 
and Longfellow, and then, how many 
knew of George Inness and John W. 
Alexander, with the result that complete 
familiarity was shown with the first two 
and as complete ignorance with the last. 
Had the same experiment been tried in 
almost any other school in any other State 
the result would not in all probability have 
been very different. 

It is true that the makers of history and 
literature have so far been given a larger 
place in our Nation than the producers 
of art. This does not merely apply, how- 



ever, to American artists. Almost every 
school child knows of Alexander the 
Great, and but few ever heard of Phidias ; 
Caesar is as the familiar friend of Ameri- 
can lads but da Vinci and Michelangelo 
are utter strangers; the date of the Nor- 
man Conquest is firmly fixed in children's 
minds but few college graduates could tell 
when the Van Eycks, who are accredited 
with the invention of oil painting, an 
epoch-marking event in the history of art, 
lived. And yet the history of nations is 
not only recorded but permanently secured 
by art. As Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
has said, there are but two things which 
are enduring — art and ideas. The fault 
lies, however, not altogether with the edu- 
cators. Its root is found in the singular 
attitude assumed toward art by a ma- 
jority of those who are supposed to be 
educated. When the masses turn aside it 
does not greatly signify but when those 
who are presumably leaders are regard- 
less, unappreciative, what can be ex- 
pected? Architects, painters, sculptors, 
are not infrequently treated by building 
committees, public officials, and private 
individuals of wealth, as though they 
were contractors, dealers in mere commod- 
ities, men to be hired as day laborers, 
without regard to brains, inspiration or 
technical training and skill. How often 
a building is dedicated, a statue unveiled, 
or a portrait presented without the name 
of the artist being more than mentioned. 
We have erected many monuments to our 
heroes of war, a few to our statesmen, less 
to our writers, but none to our artists. 
A stranger would certainly infer that our 
greatest glory was in military achieve- 
ment. To be sure it may be asked if the 
work of any American painter or sculp- 
tor has been sufficiently worthy to merit 
such distinction, or if any one has as yet 
been long enough dead? But why exer- 
cise so much greater caution in this than 
other instances? What of our statesmen 
and generals? 

To look on the brighter side, however, 
none will deny that conditions are im- 
proving. The very fact that the Ft. 
Wayne children were questioned while in 
attendance at an exhibition goes to show 
that an effort is being made to acquaint 
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them with the painters. Moreover, this 
effort is not confined to Ft. Wayne. In 
this same number of Art and Progress, 
on subsequent pages in the Department of 
Notes, mention will be found of similar 
effort being made along different lines in 
Boston and at Worcester. Detroit, In- 
dianapolis, Toledo are also bending ener- 
gies in this direction. The present holds 
promise which the future will undoubted- 
ly fulfil. 

This promise might possibly be greater, 
it may be said, were the difficulties of 
bringing the works of American artists 
prominently and familiarly to the notice 
of school children less. At the present 
time it is almost impossible to secure 
good reproductions of paintings or sculp- 
ture by American artists at a reasonable 
price. Some excellent photographs are to 
be obtained of the works of a few of our 
prominent painters, but in almost no in- 
stance can these be had cheaply, as com- 
pared with the works of the old masters, 
nor in a size, suitable for framing and 
hanging on a schoolroom wall. The same 
is true, even truer, of the works of Ameri- 
can sculptors. Casts from the antique 
can be had for a few dollars, but with a 
single exception — a Jaguar by Eli Harvey 
— casts of contemporary American works 
are not to be had at all. All over the coun- 
try, within the past few years, organiza- 
tions whose chief, if not sole, object is to 
decorate the public schools, have come 
into existence. These societies would 
gladly make use of American works if 
they could be obtained, but as yet no one 
with the power to supply the demand has 
apparently realized the opportunity. 
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THE ART 

MUSEUM AND 

THE CHILDREN 



The Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, has been 
trying a new means this 
summer to widen the 
scope of its influence. It has wiled into 
its galleries over two thousand children 
of Greater Boston and made them its en- 
thusiastic friends. An interesting ac- 
count of how this has been done was given 



by Mary Bronson Hartt in the Boston 
Transcript. The inducement, she ex- 
plains, was story-telling, artistic story- 
telling, the stories being based on pic- 
tures or other things in the galleries. 
Every morning a group of from fifteen to 
sixty excited children were marshaled into 
a special car under the charge of a teacher 
and a representative of the Museum who 
came to the starting point to meet and 
personally conduct the little guests. They 
were taken directly to the great building 
on Huntington Avenue, even the outside 
of which all had not seen, and once within 
were conducted to the lecture hall on the 
lowest floor where for an hour pictures 
and stories held them spellbound. The 
stories which were told by Miss Hopkins, 
who is specially gifted in this art, were 
real stories and of a kind to be remem- 
bered. Their object was to amuse and, 
incidentally, instruct. The illustrations 
were stereopticon slides and were not too 
many nor yet too astute. After the story 
came a tour in the galleries to find the 
things which had been pictured, and then 
before too much had been seen to be re- 
membered, back again to the lecture room 
for a quiz and a general chat about the 
newly-discovered treasures. The chil- 
dren were not shown enough to fatigue 
them and they were encouraged to talk 
freely about what they had seen and 
heard. Before being started on their 
homeward trip there was lemonade and 
the suggestion that perhaps some Satur- 
day they might like to bring some grown- 
up members of their families and show 
them what they have seen. So far the 
experiment has worked admirably. Miss 
Hopkins has had very appreciative audi- 
ences and the Museum has made many 
staunch friends. As Miss Hartt pointed 
out, this strikes at the very root of 
American indifference to art, for, as she 
puts it, "the trouble with the masses of 
our people is that they regard apprecia- 
tion of pictures and statues as a duty — 
an arduous, bewildering duty." Through 
its story-telling crusade the Museum 
hopes to dispel this conviction to some 
extent by letting the children into the 
secret that art is pure pleasure, and ap- 
preciation pure delight. 



